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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ANTIQUE TO DONATELLO 



From the close of the nineteenth century, historians of art have 
shown a general tendency to underestimate the importance of 
the antique to the art of the Renaissance. In- conformity with 
the prevailing trend in contemporary art, they have tried to prove 
that the highest development in the art of the Renaissance was 
caused rather by the direct study of nature than by adherence 
to antique precedents. The subject is so extensive, and presents 
so many different points of view, that arguments may be brought 
to show the preponderating influence of one or the other source of 
inspiration. But if we confine ourselves to the field of sculpture, 
it cannot be denied that the antique was the foundation on which 
the artists of the Renaissance built. It was the authority for 
their formal development, their highest conceptions. It was 
through the study of the antique that their eyes became open to 
naturalistic form-values in general, for, we must remember, these 
artists belonged to a period when nature as a motive of represen- 
tation had long been forgotten; and it therefore was almost im- 
possible for them to give expression to their naturalistic tendencies 
in a formal and convincing manner, without the aid of precedents. 
But their creations were, of course, their own spiritual property, 
the product of their own imagination in a classical form, which 
also was, more or less, true to nature. In many instances, this 
reversion to ancient types was occasioned less by any attempt at 
imitation than by an innate spiritual relationship, a similarity in 
tendencies and natural inclinations between new masters and 
old. It was not so much the external forms, but rather the spirit 
and character, the very life, the feeling and sentiment of the 
antique, which the sculptors of the Renaissance endeavored to 
appropriate. In short, the great sculptors of the Renaissance 
stand before the antique as real artists, and not as imitators. 
And this is also one of the most essential characteristics which 
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distinguishes the art of the Renaissance from that of the Middle 
Ages, when the antique had also served to guide the Italian 
sculptors in regard to form, but in a totally different manner. 
The mediaeval workmen were in no intimate relationship with 
the men of old; understanding little or nothing of their character 
and aims, they simply purloined outward forms, because it was 
easier than to create forms of their own. Thus their works give 
eloquent testimony to the impossibility of acquiring the mode of 
expression of a past epoch, without entering into its life and spirit 
— in other words, the futility of all attempts at imitation not 
founded on a natural communion of spirit. They confirm, in a 
way, the correctness of the traditional, although lately disputed, 
conception of the Renaissance as a revival of antique art ideals 
and forms — modified, on account of the great difference in cul- 
tural conditions. 

The real nature and significance of the spiritual affinity be- 
tween the sculptors of antiquity and those of the Renaissance, 
is a matter rather to be felt than to be arrived at by analytical 
reasoning. It applies to the phase of art work which is not sub- 
ject to analysis; and it is not always exhibited in obvious formal 
likeness. The classical trend, the inspiration of the antique, is 
easily recognized in works of the Renaissance which baffle the 
search for known definite precedents. This may often be be- 
cause the latter have been lost, but the reason must oftener be 
that masters of the Renaissance created independently in the 
spirit and sentiment of antiquity, but without directly imitat- 
ing any particular model. Their creative imagination was so 
thoroughly impregnated with admiration of the antique that it 
worked, so to speak, only in accordance with that mode. In 
consequence, it is only in comparatively few instances that 
this kinship in style can be demonstrated in a perfectly convinc- 
ing, empirical way; while, on the other hand, to anyone who has 
investigated the subject ever so little, these instances appear 
preeminently as corroborative of a general tendency, of an essen- 
tial and fundamental trait in the statuary art of the Renaissance. 

If we wished to consider the question in extenso, it would there- 
fore be necessary to pass in review a considerable part of Renais- 
sance sculpture, outlining the individual relations of the respective 
masters to definite classical examples; but special researches have 
as yet made so little preparation for this task, as difficult as it is 
fascinating, that it can hardly be undertaken in the immediate 
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future. 1 As a general rule (not without exceptions, of course), 
it may be said that the greater and more powerful the creative 
artists have been, the more boldly and unreservedly have they 
approached the antique, the more plainly have they felt a spiritual 
relationship with the old masters, a desire to compete with them 
in aiming toward similar ideals. For the present, we must con- 
fine ourselves to a few observations concerning this relation in 
the art of the first great sculptor of the Renaissance. They will 
prove that Donatello was not only the great realist who has won 
general praise, but an artist of strong classical tendencies as well. 



Donatello's artistic career was begun when the Gothic tradi- 
tion still reigned. His earliest known works, the two small 
prophets on the "Porta della Mandorla" of the Florentine 
Cathedral (1406), the marble David in the Bargello (1408-10), 
the St. John the Evangelist in the Duomo, and partly also St. 
Mark on Or San Michele (1412), are composed according to the 
Gothic scheme, with uneven distribution of weight, curved folds 
and lines. Only in the statue of St. George does Donatello first 
find the new, generally accepted solution of the problem of the 
statue within a niche (1416). 

The St. George has sometines been designated as the most 
"classical" example of the Early Renaissance, which is undoubt- 
edly correct, if the word "classical" does not here imply striking 
agreement with Greek plastic forms. We discern, on the other 
hand, the classical tendency to a clear, tectonic construction of 
the youthful figure, something of the same trend which we find 
still more pronounced in Polyclitus and his immediate successors 
at the close of the fifth century b.c. It is true that later on 
Donatello produced statues with much more highly developed 
space-values, freer movement, bolder and more realistic character- 
ization, and better general effect, but he has hardly created one 
which presents a more exemplary solution of the problems under- 

ir The question about the importance of the antique to the sculptors of the 
Renaissance has, of course, been considered by several authors but none has, 
as far as we know, gone into a thorough study of the whole theme; single 
interesting remarks are to be found in: Muntz, Histoire de V Art pendant la 
Renaissance, I— III, Wickhoff, 'Die Antike im Bildungsgange Michel Angelos 
in Mitt. d. Institute filr Oestr. Gesch. Forschung, 1882, I. von Schlosser, 'Uber 
einige Antiken Ghibertis', Jahrb. der kunsthist. Sammlungen d. aXlerh. Kaiser- 
hauseSj Band 24. 
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lying all statuary art. The classical instinct (if the expression be 
permissible) has prompted the young artist to a creation which 
seems influenced by antique principles, although he could have 
had as yet but very little opportunity for a close study of ancient 
sculpture. 1 

In his subsequent great works, the statues on the Campanile, 
Donatello discloses other features of his art; the realistic charac- 





Figure 1. — "II Zuccone" 



Figure 2. — Demosthenes in the 
Vatican 



terization, the broad, almost impressionistic manner of treatment. 
Before such works as Jeremiah and "il Zuccone" (Fig. 1) several 
critics have been reminded of the portraits of homely old age by 
Frans Hals, which vibrate with life. The technique becomes 
sometimes that of a painter, the marble has occasionally been 
worked into abrupt planes of light and shadow, which may give an 
impression of dashes of paint. In the strong nervous tension, the 
facial expressions of the old men become a grimace, the movements 
may become cramped, and yet even here a plastic clearness and 

1 Vasari's story about Donatello's visit to Eome in his youth, in company 
with Brunnelleschi, has been rejected by later authors and is at least en- 
tirely unproved. 
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Figure 3.— "Poggio Bracciolini," Upper Part Figure 4— -Roman Bust 





Figure 5. — Bust Called Antonio 

dei Narni 



Figure 6. — Bust of the Doryphorus 
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greatness remind us of antique sculpture. This "Zuccone" is 
draped like a Greek orator in a himation, gathered over one shoul- 
der and falling obliquely in long wide folds down to the ground. 
It is the same effective mode of draping which we find in many 
antique statues of orators, but applied with greater boldness and 
kept together better than ever before. The famous statue of 
Demosthenes in the Vatican (Fig. 2) may serve as a good exam- 
ple for comparison. It is doubtful whether there is any ancient 
statue with such monumental drapery as falls from the raised 
shoulder of "il Zuccone." This aim at synthetising the plastic 
effect through the draping is a further development on classical 
precedents but, in this case, allied to a somewhat impressionistic 
treatment. 

In a statue of about the same time — the so-called Poggio Brac- 
ciolini in the Duomo in Florence (Fig. 3) — of technique similar to 
that of "il Zuccone," the head shows such affinity to Roman por- 
trait busts, that one is inevitably forced to think Donatello had 
an opportunity of studying such examples of ancient art. A par- 
ticularly characteristic specimen of these boldly naturalistic busts 
is to be found in the Vatican Museum (Fig. 4). Donatello is, by 
the way, the first sculptor to reestablish portrait sculpture in the 
position it had occupied in the days of Greece and Rome. Before 
him nobody had ventured to execute real, naturalistic portraits, 
busts cut off at chest level. In them his own extraordinary fac- 
ulty of psychological characterization was, of course, of the great- 
est aid to him, but he surely learned the principles of composition 
from the Roman examples. 

Of his two undisputed busts, one, at least — the so-called An- 
tonio dei Narni, in the Bargello (Fig. 5) — is conventionalized in 
classical style, with the bare chest adorned with an antique cameo. 
It must indeed be admitted that the psychological feeling in this 
bronze bust is not strikingly classical, for it possesses more 
intimacy and individuality than we could discover in any 
Greek or Roman bust, yet the unusually clear and broad formal 
conception carries our thoughts towards the art of Argos of the 
close of the fifth century b.c. As an example of this art, we 
may recall the herm-bust of the Doryphorus of Polyclitus (Fig. 6), 
at Naples, very likely a true copy of the work of the great master 
of Argos, executed, according to the inscription, by Apollonius of 
Athens in the first century b.c. 
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It is uncertain whether Donatello had occasion to visit Rome, 
the centre of classical sculpture in Italy, before the year 1432, 
when he was already a middle-aged man, but, on the other hand, 
we know for certain that he had excellent opportunities in Flor- 
ence to study antique works of art in the collection of Cosimo de' 
Medici. According to Vasari, he also restored antique statues 
for this Maecenas (among others a Marsyas, now to be seen in 
the Uffizi), and was his expert art-adviser in the purchase of 
important works of sculpture, cameos, and medals. Such com- 
missions naturally contributed to enhance greatly Donatello's 
interest in and to broaden his conception of the antique. The 
collections of the Medici became gradually, as we know, the cen- 
tre of all classical art education in Florence, thanks to the zeal 
and interest of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo. After the death of 
Donatello, the collection had as its curator his pupil Bertoldo, 
whose classical predilections were even more direct than Dona- 
tello's. Here, in this collection under Bertoldo's guidance, 
worked a majority of the Florentine youths who, during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, developed into artists, and among 
them Michel Angelo. That this collection contained also Roman 
busts may be safely assumed, even though its chief treasures are 
believed to have been in the department of minor decorative 
statuettes, reliefs, medals, and cameos. It is very likely that 
some of those direct imitations of Roman statues which we meet 
among the large number of small Italian bronze statuettes of the 
fifteenth century were done by artists who had had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the Medici collection. 

Of the cameos, Donatello has reproduced several, among them 
one of considerable beauty in the medallion which Antonio dei 
Narni wears representing Amor as a charioteer. Another antique 
medallion is suspended from the neck of Holofernes in the Judith 
group. Still another is to be seen in the helmet of the Goliath 
beneath the foot of the victorious David. Mention should also 
be made of the so-called " Patera Martelli/' the cover of a bronze 
mirror, decorated with half-length figures of a satyr and a bac- 
chante, surrounded by bacchanalian emblems borrowed from 
cameos and reliefs in the Medici collection. Of greater impor- 
tance, however, are the eight large medallions designed by him, 
although executed by his pupils, for the spandrils in the court- 
yard of the Palazzo Medici (Fig. 7). The motives for seven of 
these he gathered from cameos in the collection of Cosimo 
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de'Medici (most of them now in the Uffizi), and that for the eighth 
from a sarcophagus, then situated outside the Baptistery, but now 
in the courtyard of the Palazzo Medici-Biccardi. The composi- 
tions are copied with uncommon exactness, and for that reason 
they do not tell us much about the artist's individual conception 
of the antique, but it is of the greatest interest to realize that the 
relief technique here imitates that in cameos, which are always 
worked in thin layers, often of various colors; Donatello treating 
his stone in two distinct vertical layers in front of the back- 
ground, and carving the thin figures in sharply defined silhouettes. 




Figuee 7. — Medallion in the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi 



It is the more important to know the origin of this particular 
technique, because Donatello applies it to a large number of his 
late reliefs, particularly the great narrative bronze reliefs in S. 
Antonio at Padua. 

But the master rarely adheres to his originals as faithfully as 
in these medallions. A peculiar instance of casual misconcep- 
tion and confusion of motives borrowed from the antique is 
presented by the bronze statue which is known as "Amor" in 
the National Museum of Florence (Fig. 8). Vasari, who saw this 
statue at Agnolo Doni's in Florence, calls it "Mercury" (probably 
on account of the winged feet), and writes about it the significant 
sentence, "tutto tondo e vestito in un certo modo bizarro." The 
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explanation most generally accepted nowadays is that the statue 
is meant to represent a combination of Amor and Attis. 1 This 
opinion is principally founded on a statuette in the Louvre repre- 
senting Attis (that mystic deity whose cult was mainly based 
upon the seasonal changes of nature) as a dancing eunuch, with 
opened Asiatic trousers. This combination, however, explains 
nothing in Donatello's statue but the bizarre dress, and it must 





Figure 8. — So-called Amor 



Figure 9. — Eros in Boston 



be noted, besides, that the statuette in the Louvre shows forms 
of feminine softness, which bear not the slightest resemblance to 
those of Donatello's frisky putto. Elsewhere Attis is usually 
represented as a shepherd. The reasons for accepting the Amor- 
Attis combination are, therefore, extremely weak; nor do they 
explain the serpent under the boy's feet. Might not this be in- 
terpreted as an indication that a diminutive " Hercules" battling 
with the serpents was among Donatello's models in this instance? 
The raised hands may be supposed to have held serpents, as is 
often the case in representations of the young Hercules, such as 
are found in the Museums of Florence and Naples. Yet it is 
1 Cf. A. G. Meyer, Donatello (Kunstlermonographien LXV) p. 78. 
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evident that other mythological elements also entered into Dona- 
tello 's conception. This radiantly happy boy, dancing and laugh- 
ing with contagious exuberance, is closely related to the repre- 
sentations of Eros in classical art, a fact made further evident by 
the little wings on the shoulder. The two classical figures which 
are echoed in Donatello's dancing bronze boy are not seldom 
found combined in late Hellenistic and Roman works of 
sculpture; Amor was represented with the attributes of the 
young Hercules, the lion's skin and the serpents, but was allowed 
at the same time to retain his own little divine wings, his jolly 
countenance, and his roguish smile. The inner meaning of such 
representations seems to have been not only the symbolical melt- 
ing together of Love and Strength, but also — when Amor tramples 
the serpent under foot — an expression of Love's victory over 
Wisdom, inasmuch as the serpent has been the symbol of wis- 
dom from time immemorial. Instances of such combined rep- 
resentations of Amor-Hercules are cited by Clarac (Musee, pis. 
647 and 1480) and in Benndorf 's work on the Lateran Museum 
(No. 497), and there is in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston a 
terra-cotta statuette of the same subject, which, together with 
several others, comes from the cemetery at Myrina (near Smyrna) 
and is ascribed by archaeologists to the beginning of the second 
century before Christ (Fig. 9). 

It represents Amor as a chubby youngster in a semi-dancing 
pose, with his right hand resting on the hip and the left a little 
extended. The face, framed in curls, is lighted up by a happy 
smile. From the shoulders little wings protrude, but back and 
head are covered with the lion's skin of Hercules, which, by the 
way, is fastened to the lower limbs by cords. Around the left 
leg and foot something is wound which resembles a serpent, but 
may be the lion's tail. This oddly dressed putto has, on thewhole, 
a striking relationship to Donatello's bronze boy, and may for 
that reason, and in spite of certain differences like the absence of 
the strange trousers, tend to throw light on the association of 
ideas from which Donatello's " Amor-Hercules" has sprung. 
A bronze statuette of the young Dionysus from the first century 
a.d., in the Morgan collection, may be mentioned as serving the 
same purpose of illustrating the Graeco-Roman derivation of 
the Donatello "Amor-Hercules," although the Boston terra- 
cotta is more closely related to it. Donatello's conception, of 
course, has strong personal traits, but it is founded upon classical 
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motives, and it is not impossible that he may actually have 
found the classical elements combined in the same way as in his 
bronze statue. 

As one more example of Donatello's close adherence to the gay 
and sturdy putto type illustrated by the Amor-Hercules and the 
little Dionysus just mentioned, I should mention the beautiful 
bronze bust of a laughing Amor which some years ago passed 
from the collection of the Duke of Westminster into that of Mr. 
Widener in Philadelphia. This Amor is a younger brother of the 
dancing one in the Museo Nazionale although nis joy is not 
quite so exuberant. Both these bronze works are very charac- 




Figxjee 10. — Choib-loft of the Duomo at Florence 

teristic examples of Donatello's far-famed putti, chief motives 
in so many of his works, especially on the pulpit at Prato and on 
the choir-loft of the Duomo in Florence. 

These great decorative compositions bear remarkable witness 
to Donatello's debt to ancient sculpture. Executed shortly 
after his return from Rome, in 1434, they clearly show, 
both in their architectonic construction and decoration and in 
their human motives, the deep impress of Roman examples. A 
detailed analysis of the decorative motives would in this connec- 
tion carry us too far. It is enough to recall the ever-recurring 
acanthus leaves, shells, amphoras, dolphins, garlands, festoons, 
and other antique motives, and that only through Donatello did 
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they win full recognition in Renaissance sculpture. Donatello 
uses garlands and putti very much as they are used on Roman 
sarcophagi (the boys supporting the festoons, as for instance 
on the tabernacles in Sta. Croce and on Or San Michele, should 
be compared with the garland-bearers on a Roman sarcophagus 
in the Metropolitan Museum). But at the same time, he has 
introduced on the choir-loft of the Duomo (Fig. 10) a mediaeval 
decorative motive, the so-called Cosmati work, a species of colored 
glass mosaic which covers the entire background as well as the 
columns, making them gleam with gold and rich colors as do 
many monuments in the mediaeval Roman basilicas. 

The figure motive in all these compositions is the classical putto 
or amorino, developed chiefly by late Greek (Hellenistic) and 




Figure 11. — Roman Sarcophagus in Florence 

Roman art. On numerous Roman sarcophagi we find these genii 
and amorini, either mourning at the bier of the deceased, or play- 
ing and frolicking at love feasts and banquets. At times they 
form the sole decoration. An excellent example of this is found 
on a sarcophagus at Florence, the whole front of which is filled 
with amorini engaged in the ordinary athletic games, boxing, 
wrestling, etc., while others place wreaths on their brows, or blow 
horns to herald the glory of the victors (see Figure 11). Judg- 
ing from the place where this very sarcophagus now is, it is not 
impossible that Donatello may have seen it and found in it the 
best basis for his own conception of the putto as a sturdy, happy, 
somewhat wild boy of three to five years old. Of special interest 
is a small bronze relief by Donatello, in Berlin, with practically 
the same subject as the above-mentioned sarcophagus, putti play- 
ing, fighting, and carrying away the defeated. On the choir-loft 
of the cathedral, as also on the pulpit at Prato, Donatello's putti 
show still more animation. They are singing, dancing, and mak- 
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ing wondrous merry. With bright, sunny smiles, they whirl as 
exultantly as a spring torrent, back and forth along the entire 
gallery, dancing in the gleam of the mosaic background. We see 
the figures through openings indicated by columns, and altogether 
unhampered by any limiting walls, bathed, as it were, in air and 
light. The space problem is here solved in a manner hardly 
surpassed in later relief compositions. 

The playing and singing putti, composed and partly executed 
by Donatello for the main altar of S. Antonio in Padua, have been 
compared with their antique associates on the marble urn con- 
taining the ashes of Lucius Lucilius Felix in the Capitoline 
Museum. 1 The resemblances are so striking that one cannot 
help supposing that the sculptor saw this urn during his stay at 
Rome and that it was one of the models which prompted him to 
use putti as the chief motive in the pulpit and the choir-loft. 
In any event, it is plain that Donatello, after his Roman sojourn, 
began making use of the putti to a greater extent than before, 
and that he therefore received the real impulse for this classical 
motive from the art treasures of the eternal city. 

Also in the Annunciation tabernacle in Sta. Croce (Fig. 12), 
usually attributed to the late twenties, but which, in my opinion, 
cannot have been executed until after the return from Rome 
(1434), Donatello has introduced chubby, laughing putti, serving 
as garland bearers on the gable. The erroneous date may have 
been suggested, in a way, by Vasari, who mentions the Annun- 
ciation among Donatello's earliest works, and bestows well- 
deserved praise on its psychological expression no less than on its 
formal beauty. 1 Among other things Vasari points out the un- 
commonly beautiful delineation of the figures of the Virgin and the 
Angel, and the skill of the artist in making the bodies felt under 
the draperies, " wherein was evidenced his endeavor to revive the 
beauty of antique art, which had been forgotten for such a long 
time," as Vasari expresses it. Surely, no one can refuse to see the 
classical impress upon this work, in the noble types and the gentle 
dignity of action in both figures, as well as in the splendid execution 
to which Vasari calls attention. The sweet, natural dignity of the 
Virgin, recovering from the first shock of the intrusion and greet- 

1 Cf. Semrau Donatellos Kanzeln in San Lorenzo and Venturi, Storia dell 1 
Arte Italiana, Vol. VI. 

2 The early date is accepted by Bode, Schmarsow, and others. The later 
date by Tschudi, Schottmuller, Schubring, and others. 
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Figure 12. — Annunciation in Sta. Croce 
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ing of the heavenly messenger; the profound but reserved pathos 
in the strong, winged youth who is delivering the mystic message, 
have hardly been surpassed in any representation of the Annunci- 
ation. Here an inner vision of the scene receives its classically 
pure and clear interpretation. 

The tabernacle is of a peculiarly bizarre character; it is, as 
Vasari says very appropriately, decorated "alia grotesca." The 
artist's eagerness to produce something as thoroughly "all' 
antica" as possible, is evidently responsible for the poor taste 
of this mixture of decorative features borrowed from various 
monuments. The most absurd elements are probably the con- 
cave frieze serving as pedestal, the oblique shields, "scale- 
covered" pilasters, mask capitals, high entablature, and the 
heavy, broad gable; the last is, however, relieved by garland- 
bearing putti. In all probability Donatello was convinced that 
in this half absurd and exaggerated decorative ensemble he had 
produced a work in the antique manner. 

In comparing the figures of this tabernacle with classical 
works, we are reminded of the numerous reliefs on Greek tombs, 
in which two figures modelled in very high relief are placed face 
to face within a niche. 

The most beautiful example of such a Greek stele is undoubtedly 
the well-known monument of Hegeso at Hagia Triada outside of 
Athens, a work of the golden age and often connected with the 
art of Phidias. The subject presents a woman of rank taking 
some object (jewels?) from a box held before her by a young 
woman attendant. Taking into consideration the difference in 
artistic quality and conception, a comparison of this stele with 
Donatello' s Annunciation discloses a similarity in the types — 
beautifully rounded, straight-featured faces with high foreheads 
framed in wavy tresses — and in the endeavor to give a full reali- 
zation of the bodies under the draperies. It is not unreasonable 
to think that Donatello may have had an opportunity to see a 
Greek work with a more or less similar composition, and figures 
which, if not so fine, still possessed something of the great classical 
period; that he borrowed the types and the essential features of 
the composition but infused a warmer life amd more animation 
in the figures than are ever found in classic examples. 

The Greek impress is still more noticeable in the bronze David 
(Fig. 13), because the figure is altogether nude. This is an his- 
toric landmark, for not only is it the first entirely nude large fig- 
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ure of a youth in Renaissance sculpture and the only example by 
Donatello, but it is also the only statue by the master composed 
not strictly for the front view only, but in 
the round. 

In my judgment this David cannot have 
been executed until after Donatello's visit 
to Rome, in 1432-34. x As a conception of 
a traditional and quite common motive, 
it is extraordinary. Were there no attri- 
butes, nobody would ever suppose it to 
represent the young shepherd of the Bible. 
A glance at Donatello' s earlier figures of 
David in Florence (in the Museo Nazionale 
and in the Palazzo Martelli) convinces us 
that the artist has not conceived this later 
bronze as an illustration of the Davidic 
motive, but as a classical nude, quite inci- 
dentally vested with the sword (not with 
the sling) and the head of Goliath. 

The youth is standing in a meditative 
pose, with head bending low, as if in a 
dreamy mood; the regular features are 
shaded by the wide-brimmed hat. Because 
the weight of the body is thrown on the right leg, the left knee 
being bent as the foot rests on the giant's head, the upper part 
of the figure assumes' the silhouette of a soft S-line, which is 
further emphasized by the pose of the left hand (resting high 
upon the side) and by the resultant elevation of the left shoulder. 
In spite of the easy, quiet pose, one notices a certain constraint 
in the contour, a certain lack in the form, a synthetic trait, 
which in itself gives us reason to assume that the artist did not 
work from a living model. This peculiar interpretation of the 
form reveals already an echo of the antique, an endeavor to 
achieve something in the same spirit that we find in classic 
statues of the fourth century b.c. 

Two antique figure motives, in particular, seem to rever- 
berate as an undertone in this peculiar conception of David: 
Hermes and Eros — especially if we think of Hermes as the guide 
of the souls in the underworld, often represented as a dreamy, 

1 It is usually dated to the end of the twenties (ca 1427-30); the only author 
who gives a later date is W. Pastor in his monograph on Donatello. 




Figure 13. — 
Bronze David 
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downward-gazing youth (closely connected with the traditional 
conception of Antinous), as for instance in the well-known 
" Hermes of Andros," a statue with several replicas, the best 
known of which is in the Vatican, where (on account of the 
characteristics alluded to already) it used to be called "L'Antinoo 
di Belvedere." The original of this late Greek statue is reputed 
to have been the work of a master closely related to Praxiteles, 
and, judging from the number of existing replicas, it must have 
been a very famous creation. 

Among the replicas we may in this connection recall one which 
now adorns the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence (Fig. 19) ; a beautiful 

Greek torso, with restored arms, legs, 
and drapery. Neither is the head the 
original one, although it is Greek and 
even older than the rest of the statue, 
for its severe, regular type belongs to the 
fifth century b.c. According to the in- 
formation we have obtained concerning 
the history of the statue, it formed part 
of the Medici collection in Rome, but 
was transferred to Florence in 1787, 
when it was placed, together with some 
other decorative pieces, in the "Sala del 
Cinquecento" of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
This does not preclude the possibility of 
Donatello's having seen this statue. Its 
points of likeness to Donatello's bronze 
David are remarkable; they appear not 
only in the uneven distribution of weight 
and the consequent S-curve of the body 
and legs, but also in the type (with the 
strong nose and the straight eyebrows) 
and the headgear. Donatello's David has a Mercury helmet 
similar to that of this Greek Hermes. The only difference of any 
importance is that the Hermes lacks the high support under his 
left foot. 

There are other classical figures of the same type, which show 
a pose similar to that of Donatello's David, but sometimes with a 
right and left reversal. Among these the Eros figures of Prax- 
iteles of the type which is best known through the so-called 
" Genio di Vaticano " deserve special attention (see Fig. 15) . The 




Figuke 14. — Hermes in 
the Palazzo Vecchio 
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original perfect specimen was probably the Praxitelean Eros (of 
Thespiae?) known through a replica in Naples, which shows us 
the young god standing with head inclined forward and eyes cast 
downward, and with the weight of his body supported by the left 
leg. The lines of the figure almost recall Gothic creations; they 
have the soft rhythm of Donatello's earlier marble David. 1 




Figure 15. — ^Praxitelean Eros from Nicopolis; in Constantinople 

Instances could be multiplied, but it is hardly worth while, 
since we shall not be able to determine with certainty which par- 
ticular work may have been directly studied by Donatello. It is 
not so much a single specimen, as the entire group of these dreamy 
Praxitelean youths, which engages our interest, and we must 
confine ourselves to the confident assertion that Donatello prob- 
ably took his model from the group. At the same time it is 
evident that the soft and elegant original form has become some- 
what spare and rigid in Donatello's hands, the contour more 
strictly defined, the movement stiffer. In the bronze David the 
inspiration derived from classical examples merges with the 
feeling of the young, awakening Renaissance for clear-cut forms. 

1 Cf . An article by Dr. A. Hahr in Monatshefte fur Kunstwissenschajt, 1912, 
reviewing my Swedish book, Studier i Florentinsk Rendssansplastik. 
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Figure 16. — Madonna 
in Padua 



Figure 17. — Bronze " Dancer" 

in Naples 




Figure 18. — Bronze Bust of Amazon; Naples 
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As the years pass, Donatello's faculty of realistic character- 
ization gradually increases. His expression assumes stronger 
emphasis and accent. He tries more eagerly to set forth momen- 
tary life in creations that retain something of the crispness and 
arbitrariness of improvisation. And with all this is combined a 
growing fondness for bronze as his working material; probably 
because it preserves better than marble the freshness of the clay 
model and makes possible a more rapid, more improvised manner 
of working, especially when the artist does not himself attend to 
the casting and chiseling. It is the more remarkable that we 
should meet with unmistakable antique reminiscences among 
these later works in bronze. For instance, it has been said that 
the almost repulsively naturalistic Judith, chopping away at the 
neck of Holofernes with a big butcher's knife, is a free reproduc- 
tion of the Mourning Germania (or Thusnelda, as that statue is 
also called), which is, at present, set up quite near the Judith in 
the Loggia dei Lanzi. 2 The type is the same, and the close, nerv- 
ous treatment of the folds reveals many similarities, although 
Donatello has translated into bronze the more ornate technique 
of the Roman marble. Holofernes seems to have been composed 
from Rpman representations of barbarian chieftains. The deco- 
rative figures of the three-sided pedestal are no less classical; 
naked putti, playing in bacchanalian gaiety, harvesting, pressing 
and tasting the wine — a sort of paraphrase of the drunkenness of 
Holofernes. 

Another great female bronze figure of Donatello's later years, 
which in style and conception bespeaks a classical spirit through- 
out, is the stately Madonna on the high altar in S. Antonio at 
Padua (Fig. 16). She is plainly related to Greek bronzes of the 
transition period, a style represented in a somewhat schematized 
Roman translation by the so-called " Dancers of Herculaneum ,> 
(Fig. 17) . A better impression of the noble beauty of this style is 
conveyed by the bronze bust of a youth with the prize cincture 
around the chest in the Glyptothek in Munich. This Greek origi- 
nal, which stands very close to the youthful figures of Polyclitus, 
exhibits in its severe type a remarkable likeness to Donatello's 
Paduan Madonna. Compare also the bust of the Polyclitan 
amazon (Fig. 18) in Naples. 

2 Cf. Muntz, Donatello. 

4 
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The culmination of all Donatello's artistic activities, and at the 
same time the most exquisite testimonial to his relationship to the 
masters of the golden age of Greece, is presented in the magnificent 
equestrian monument of Gattamelata in Padua (Figs. 19, 20). 
It is an admitted fact that in a larger measure than other works, 
the equestrian statue is apt to be conceived and built upon an- 
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Figure 19. — Statue of Gattamelata; Padua 

tique precedents. The problem it presents requires a m onumental 
gravity to be solved rightly, the plast?c domination of a colossal 
mass, such as only the ancients have fully comprehended. We 
may add that no equestrian statue of modern times has been con- 
ceived in such a purely classical spirit as Donatello's Gattame- 
lata — no matter how much more conscientiously many later- 
sculptors have endeavored to imitate antique precedents. 
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Gattamelata, the proud Venetian general, is shown in his 
military glory, with spurs, sword, and commander's baton, yet 
without helmet. He does not give us the impression of being in 
action, at war, but ratherof riding in triumph to receive the laurel 
of immortal glory. This conception is very much like that of 
certain ancient equestrian statues, for instance, the bronze statue 
of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol, and the marble statue of M. 
Nonius Balbus in the museum at Naples. Donatello can hardly 
have avoided thinking of the Marcus Aurelius when he conceived 
his bronze horseman, but it was only as a guide in matters of 
principle, not as an influence in the plastic execution. The bare- 
legged, bare-headed emperor, in a loose-fitting toga, who is sitting 
rather stiffly on his weak-legged horse, is quite big in relation to 
the animal that carries him, and the compositional relation be- 
tween the two is rather weak. It is clear that the Roman artist 
has not aimed at any searching characterization, and that he was 
more influenced by tradition than by study from life or by an 
individual conception of monumental effect. Donatello in every 
respect surpasses him. 

Although the rider is remarkably small in comparison with the 
long and stout horse, he controls and dominates the latter, — 
an illusive effect depending 
chiefly on the fact that the 
artist's treatment of him is 
marked by carefully defined 
details, while the horse is 
broadly modelled. We have 
here a strongly individual- 
ized portrait of Gattamelata, 
his arms and armor are copied 
from those he actually wore. 
It would take too long to go 
over every point, but we must 
call attention to the charac- 
terization of the face as testi- 
fying to the superb manner 
in which the familiar features 
of a recently deceased mili- 
tary commander are expres- 
sed in the grand manner and with monumental effect. Without 
exaggeration, without any of the affectation which Verrocchio has 




Figure 20. — Head of Gattamelata 
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displayed in his characterization of Colleoni, Donatello has deep- 
ened and intensified the expression into something of the heroic 
composure of an Olympian. The firmly closed mouth testifies to 
concentration of will-power, the high forehead appears to harbor 
great projects, the large eyes look out with deliberating scrutiny; 
all the features are harmonized into a purely epic effect. The 
countenance possesses that lofty dignity, that interior composure 
and outward broadness, which mark the greatest of Greek statues 
of the fifth century. This face reminds us again of the Polyclitan 
type, known mainly through the "Doryphorus," although the 
features are expressive of an entirely different individual spirit. 

The models for the horse are supposed to be the Greek bronze 
horses which adorn the fagade of St. Mark's Cathedral in Venice. 
But it is beyond any doubt that Donatello has made some studies 
from nature even here. He has characterized his ponderous 
animal in a manner so clear and so specific, that it has been possi- 
ble to determine without difficulty its resemblance to a particular 
breed of Lombardy. 

The whole imposing equestrian monument gives us an indica- 
tion of Donatello's ability to merge his studies of nature with a 
classical mode of conception. He was by instinct one of the most 
unreserved naturalists who ever handled the chisel. He seeks to 
express every motive and to tell everything as plainly as possible, 
but while doing this he maintains in his most successful works a 
balance, a structural and formal assurance, and a gravity which he 
learned from the antique. Donatello was not, like Ghiberti, an 
harmoniously balanced nature, he was not the man to pay much 
attention to formal beauty, when the point was to give expression 
to some strong emotion. His works are therefore uneven, and 
towards the close of his life we find him almost breaking the artis- 
tic mould to pieces in his endeavor to make the spiritual meaning 
stand forth the more lucidly. An instance in point is afforded 
by the reliefs in the pulpit of S. Lorenzo. 

Donatello's great interest in the individual and in the charac- 
teristic has led him, in many instances, into other paths than 
those laid out by classical art, and because of this tendency, he has 
often been considered as one of the pioneers of modern art. This 
is, without doubt, one of the most significant and fascinating 
traits of his art, making him one of the old masters who stand in 
the closest personal relation to us. 
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And yet it is doubtful whether it is this trait which forms the 
basis of his absolute greatness. May not the latter depend 
rather on his ability to bring out the typical, that which enhances 
and- explains a naturalistic appearance? In his happiest mo- 
ments, Donatello exhibits that rare faculty of the truly great 
sculptor to synthetize form, without loss of vital qualities. He 
has a sure eye for the tectonic structure of the human body, and 
even if he never established any canon, he not infrequently en- 
deavored to produce works in which the formal ensemble is of 
fundamental importance. Not a few of his best works show a 
natural affinity with Greek art of the days of Polyclitus and Phid- 
ias, and it is principally through these works that he has estab- 
lished his reputation as a classic master. And the remarkable 
feature of this is that the likeness usually does not appear to be 
the result of actual imitation or study, but of a genius akin to 
that of the ancients. 

When the classical influence is most apparent, most genuine, 
and of the greatest merit in Donatello, it is probably also most 
unconscious. He has his eyes opened to the highest values of 
ancient sculpture earlier and more fully than anybody else. And 
we may say that he felt his kinship with the great ones, because 
he was one of them himself. 

Osvald Sir^n. 



